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SIXTH Ss ERIES- 


QUEEN ELMA 
By ARCHIBALD Eyre, Author of A Slight Mistake. 


IN FIVE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


N the following pages I have en- 
deavoured to prevent the identifica- 
tion of the individuals whose pains 
and passions form the subject-matter 
of this narrative, by giving feigned 
names both to persons and to places, 

If, notwithstanding this precaution, any reader 
endowed with exceptional acumen guesses either 
wholly or in part that which I wish to hide, I 
would beg him to regard the discovery as a con- 
fidential matter between himself and me, if not for 
my sake, then for the sake’of those high-born person- 
ages whom I have dared to limn on my. canvas. 
It was about the beginning of August in the 
year 189- that, after a solitary ramble, extending 
over a good many weeks, through a certain portion 
of Europe, I found myself within a few miles of 
the frontier of the little kingdom of Herzoglia. 
I determined to press on that same day to the 
capital, which, I discovered, was only ten miles 
across the frontier. I was influenced to this deci- 
sion by the knowledge that my uncle, Lord Carton, 
was accredited to the Herzoglian court as British 
ambassador, and I felt that, as a dutiful nephew, 


I ought not to pass so near without pausing to— 


pay my respects. I had therefore wired to him 
of my approaching advent; and, reflecting that 
the contents of my knapsack did not contain all 
the requisites for a visit to an ambassador, I had 
also wired to Vienna for some of my heavier 
baggage to be sent on. 

Herzoglia is one of those petty states that are 
such obvious anachronisms in modern Europe. 
From. its geographical position it concerned the 
interests of two at least of the Great Powers, for 
reasons which I cannot more particularly specify 
without risking the betrayal of what I wish to 
keep secret. These reasons are, however, of no 
importance so far as this narrative is concerned. 
It will be sufficient to say that at-the time of 
which I am writing Herzoglia, small though it 
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was in point of size, boasted a queen, a- court, 
and a standing army, and was the object of eager 
regard ‘and anxious solicitude on the’ part of 
Russia and Austria. 

It was, I remember, a hot afternoon. After 
leaving the telegraph office I wandered to the 
outskirts of the little frontier town, and flung 
myself down by the roadside, beneath the shadow 
of some trees. I looked idly round. Just opposite 
was a small chapel, dedicated, as I could see 
from the printed notices on the door, to a saint 
of unfamiliar name In the porch stood the 
surpliced curé, gazing up and down the road. 
His eye caught mine, and he smiled affably. 

‘The heat is great,’ he observed in German. 

I assented, and would have continued the con- 
versation if, with another glance along the road, 
he had not vanished abruptly into the interior of 
the chapel. 

I wondered sleepily for whom he had been 
looking. The long white road, which I must 
shortly tread, lay before me like a great earth- 
worm, twining its way through vineyards gently 
upwards until it was lost behind the sky-line. 
As I glanced along its weary length I saw a horse- 
man appear, a little black speck against the blue 
sky. I watched him lazily as he galloped down 
the gentle slope, looking at first like a crawling 
fly on a piece of white ribbon, but gradually in- 
creasing in size until he reined his horse to a 
walking pace within a hundred yards. I fell to 
speculating as to his probable profession. 

‘Probably an officer,’ I concluded, noticing his 
erect, soldierly carriage. ‘He was dressed in 
civilian attire, and as he approached I could ‘see 


the Herzoglian royal arms ‘on the horsé’s bridle. 


He stopped before the door.of the chapel and dis- 
mounted, As he fastened his horse’s reins to a hook 
on the wall I had a good opportunity of scrutinis- 
ing his appearance. He was a tall young fellow, 
probably about twenty-five, with fair hair and 
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blue eyes and a frank, good-natured face. I should 
have called him singularly handsome if it had not 
been for-a certain want of strength about his 
mouth, a defect which his slight moustache did 
not hide. 

His eye fell on me. 

‘Good-morning. Perhaps you will be good 
enough to look to the mare while I am away? 
She is inclined to be restless.’ He spoke somewhat 
peremptorily. 

‘Oh, certainly,’ I responded, deciding it was not 
worth while resenting his off-hand manner. 

He gave me a quick glance. ‘You are not a 
native of these parts, I see.’ 

‘No,’ I replied. ‘I am just passing through 
the town,’ 

‘Of what country ?’ 

‘An Englishman.’ 

He looked at me thoughtfully. ‘You belong to 
a great nation ’—— 

‘I know,’ I answered lazily. 

‘Which possesses most of the essentials of the 
ideal race.’ 

I sat up. ‘Most?’ I asked. ‘Not all?’ 

He looked at me smilingly. 

‘It may astonish you, but—not all.’ 

‘What do we lack ?’ 

He shrugged his shoulders, ‘It is not a difficult 
question, but the answer would take too long. 
Besides, it would probably not convince you.’ 

‘Go on,’ I said briefly. 

‘To give two instances, then, you English have 
neither imagination nor a sense of humour.’ 

‘To that I cannot agree.’ 

‘I knew you would not believe me,’ he answered, 
tolerantly. He had fastened his horse securely, 
and stood regarding me, with one arm thrown 
negligently across the saddle. 

‘These are small qualities, at any rate.’ 

‘They eclipse the gaiety of your nation, not- 
withstanding.’ 

‘We are a practical people, I commenced, pro- 
testingly. 

‘Very,’ he assented dryly. ‘That is your chief 
virtue and your greatest defect.’ Then he smiled 
again. ‘You mustn’t mind what I say,’ he said 
half - apologetically, ‘for in truth I think the 
English are the most remarkable people in the 
world—with one solitary exception.’ 

‘And that is ?’—— 

He pointed in the direction he had come. 
‘Have you ever heard of the people of Herzoglia?’ 
he asked. Although there was laughter in his 
eyes, I think he spoke half-seriously. The next 
moment he nodded to me and disappeared within 
the chapel, leaving me curiously attracted by his 
personality, as one sometimes is even in the case 
of a passing stranger. 

I lay still and smoked, speculating as to what 
his errand to the curé might be, until sleep nearly 
overpowered me. I was roused by the sound of 
wheels, and I discovered that a closed carriage had 


drawn up before the door of the chapel. A young 
girl alighted. 

‘Wait for me at the inn, Fritz,’ she said. ‘I 
will go straight there from the confessional.’ 

The driver touched his hat clumsily, and, whip- 
ping up his horses, drove slowly on. 

The girl turned as if to enter the chapel, when 
she noticed the first-comer’s horse. She hesitated 
a moment, and then she went to the animal and 
put her arms round its neck. 

‘I wish you could speak,’ I heard her whisper. 
‘Perhaps you could tell me if I am doing right’ 

Then her eye fell on me. Her clear cheek 
flushed, and with a proud little air that charmed 
me mightily, she entered the chapel. 

Sleep had fled utterly from me. The beauty 
of the girl would have driven a heavier drowsiness 
from a less susceptible nature than mine. 

‘I seem to have struck a romance,’ I said to 
myself. ‘Confessional indeed! Much that young 
lady will confess to-day !’ 

I looked longingly at the door of the chapel. 
Could I not also enter? It stood invitingly ajar. 
Although the sun was shining brilliantly, and my 
eye looked over miles of landscape, I felt as if I 
were shut out of the world, the only entrance to 
which was through the little chapel door, half- 
covered with printed notices. 

‘I suppose I mustn’t, I said, with asigh. ‘It’s 
no business of mine.’ To keep myself from temp- 
tation, I filled my pipe afresh. 

My abstention was rewarded, for at that moment 
the euré appeared at the door. He beckoned me 
with something of mystery in his.air; I rose and 
crossed over to him with alacrity. 

‘Will you be so good,’ he said, ‘as to act as 
witness of a little ceremony that. is to take place 
within 

‘Certainly,’ I replied, with eagerness. The 
charmed portals were to be opened to me. 

He shrugged his shoulders deprecatingly. ‘Two 
young persons are to be married,’ he said—‘ young 
persons of no consequence,’ he added, looking at 
me from the corners of his eyes; ‘and it happens 
there is no witness available at the moment.’ 

‘It will be no trouble,’ I responded, depressed 
at the thought that the pretty girl was so soon 
to be appropriated. ‘Such a pretty girl, too!’ I 
added, half-aloud. 

The curé frowned a little. ‘That is a matter on 
which I am not a competent judge,’ he observed 
severely, ‘Will you walk in?’ 

At his invitation I entered the little stuffy 
interior, round which hung gaudy pictures which 
were a pain to look upon. An odour of stale 
incense hung in the air. At the altar the couple 
I had seen enter the chapel were standing. I took 
up my position a little to the side, and the curé 
commenced the service. 

When it was at an end the curé fetched a book, 
in which he made an entry, and the two having 
signed their names, he beckoned tome. He pointed 
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to a blank space on the page. The names of the 
newly-married couple were covered with a piece 
of blotting-paper, which I tried to brush aside ; 
but the curé’s forefinger was upon it. 

‘You sign there,’ he said imperturbably, pointing 
to the allotted place, and I wrote my name without 
further ado. 

‘Who are they?’ I asked carelessly when the 
pair had left the chapel. ‘I suppose it is not a 
secret.’ 

The curé did not reply for a moment. 

‘Secret?’ he said at length. ‘Why should it 
be a secret? The girl is the daughter of a vintner 
in Lapsburg, and the man is a corporal in the 
Herzoglian Guards.” He looked me calmly in the 
face as he said this, and I have seen nothing so 
blandly innocent as was his face at that moment. 

‘Really,’ I said, a trifle disappointedly, ‘I thought 
that young fellow was a gentleman.’ 

‘It does not require a genealogy to make a 
gentleman,’ responded the curé oracularly. 

‘The girl certainly looked well-born, I said 
carelessly ; ‘but appearances are often deceptive.’ 

The curé did not reply. I bade him good- 
day, and went out of the chapel. The girl had 
vanished, and the man was already on the back of 
his horse. When he saw me he leant over and 
held out his hand. 

‘Thanks,’ he said, with his bright smile. ‘I am 
sorry to have bored you with my little affair.’ 

‘It was no trouble,’ I responded, taking his 
hand with, I fear, a slightly condescending air. 
‘I wish you luck, corporal.’ 

A slight look of surprise came over his face, and 
then he laughed. 

‘I suppose I shall never see you again,’ he said 
lightly, ‘or I should be glad to fulfil a similar 
office for you.’ 

He nodded to me in his familiar way, and, 
putting spurs to his horse, was a crawling fly on 
the Lapsburg road almost before I could get my 
knapsack into place. 

I had walked about five miles toward the capital 
when the closed carriage overtook me. The blinds 
were down, so I caught no glimpse of the newly- 
made bride. 

The stars had commenced to shine before I 
reached Lapsburg. I found my way without 
difficulty to my uncle’s residence, who received 
me with his usual kindness. 

‘This is an unexpected pleasure, nephew,’ he 
said, shaking my hand with unaffected cordiality ; 
‘but it is always the unexpected that happens in 
Herzoglia,’ 

‘You have no sinecure, then?’ I asked when 
our greetings were at an end and I had satisfied 
him as to the welfare of relations at home. 

‘Alas! yes,’ he said, sighing. ‘None of the fun 
comes my way. I live an untroubled life. My 
government rarely bother me with instructions, 
and I know for a fact that they don’t read my 
despatches.’ 


‘That is surely satisfactory ?’ I hazarded. 

He pursed his lips. ‘Not to an ambitious man. 
What chance have I to bring myself into favour- 
able notice? Here I am, and here I suppose I 
shall remain until I retire from the service.’ 

After dinner I began again on the subject. 

‘Is nothing stirring in this sleepy little place?’ 
I asked. 

He yawned a little. ‘I shouldn’t be surprised 
if there was a revolution in a day or two,’ 

‘Not really?’ I cried. 

‘It is quite possible? he answered; ‘but I 
don’t take much interest in the matter’ He lit 
a cigar, and began upon a subject which seemed 
to interest him more. ‘Diplomacy in Herzoglia, 
he said, ‘resolves itself into a prolonged duel 
between the Austrian and the Russian ambas- 
sadors. I look on and speculate how much better 
I could do things myself.’ 

‘What is the bone of contention ?’ 

‘It is the old fight for “influence.” It happens 
that there are two claimants to the throne. 
There is Queen Elma, the reigning sovereign ; and 
then there is her cousin, the Count Ulric of 
Lapsburg, who, I think, has the better claim, and 
whose following is undoubtedly increasing. Elma, 
however, has the support of Russia.’ 

‘Well?’ I asked, for he had paused. 

‘The whole capital is divided into two rival 
parties, I say the capital advisedly, for the 
country people don’t care two straws about the 


matter. The court is enclosed in a network of 
intrigue. There is certain to be a big flare-up 
soon,’ 


‘But what have the ambassadors to do with it?’ 

‘If Count Ulric were to upset the present 
dynasty it would mean the end of Russian 
influence.’ 

see.’ 

My uncle roused himself. ‘It is quite plain 
to me,’ he said, with increased vivacity, ‘that if 
once Ulric was suppressed, Queen Elma would 
shortly follow him into limbo. She is not a 
tractable person, and insists on her own way, 
notwithstanding Russian protests. Oh, she’s a 
difficult person, is the Queen Elma.’ 

‘Why don’t the two—Elma and Ulric—combine 
against their common foe?’ I asked wisely. 

‘Things are not so plain to the persons con- 
cerned as they are to so acute an observer as 
myself,’ said my uncle gravely. ‘But your remark 
outlines the policy of the Austrian ambassador.’ 

‘Whose star is in the ascendant just now?’ I 
asked, yawning a little, for I was tired after my 
walk. 

‘The Austrian ambassador’s, if rumour speaks 
true. His object is to get the Queen and Ulric 


to marry ; and I understand that at the court ball 
to-morrow their formal betrothal will be announced, 
Austria’s calculation is that this marriage would 
be a check on Russian influence; but whether 
this would be so or not I can’t say.’ 
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‘At any rate, the betrothal is a slap in the 
face for the Russian ambassador?’ . 

‘It would seem so; but one never knows what 
cards friend Slavoski has up his sleeve. I await 
developments.’ 

‘What do the parties chiefly concerned think 
about their proposed marriage?’ 

‘The Queen is in its favour. Ulric is a hand- 
some young fellow, replied my uncle absently. 
‘I like Ulric,’ he went on. ‘I like his breezy 
irresponsibility, and I wish him a better fate 
than to marry-her Majesty.’ 

‘Why? Is she ugly?’ 

‘No; she is very handsome. But for a 
wife’—— He made an expressive gesture. 

*Tell me, I said, interested. 

My uncle smiled. ‘I will make a point of 
presenting you at the ball to-morrow. You will 
be able to judge for yourself.’ 

‘What is her defect?’ I persisted. 

‘She reminds me in some respect of your poor 
dear aunt,’ he replied, casting a glance up at the 
painting of his deceased wife that hung upon the 
wall. 

I discreetly did not press for further particulars. 

‘What does Count Ulric think of it all?’ I 
asked, after a moment’s reflection. 

‘Heaven knows! He is a fluttering, irrespon- 


sible butterfly, and neither knows nor cares what 
the next half-hour will give forth, And yet he 
is a charming young fellow.’ 

‘A curious pair to control the destinies of a 
kingdom,’ I observed. 

My uncle nodded. ‘They come straight from 
comic opera; and yet,’ he added thoughtfully, 
‘one never knows whether the orchestra may not 
strike up a tragic finale.’ 

‘The Queen loves Ulric?’ I asked. 

‘And is as—jealous—as—as’——-._ His eye sought 
the picture on the wall. 

‘How will it all end?’ 

‘I haven’t an idea. I am inclined to think, 
as I said, that friend Slavoski is laying the train 
for a coup détat.’ 

‘He seems a regular Machiavelli.’ 

My uncle looked absently at the electric lights. 
‘He is able enough, no doubt. I sometimes wish 
I had an opportunity of crossing swords with 
him. But, alas! there’s no chance of it.’ He 
caught my eye, and smiled. ‘It’s a secret between 
us, that though I go about in a mask of impene- 
trable mystery, I have really nothing to hide.’ 

‘I should like to meet Slavoski.’ 

‘And so you shall, my boy. He is dining here 
to-morrow before the ball. But you must be tired, 
and I have been wearying you. Good-night.’ 


CYCLE TOURING. 


altogether,’ says the Coun- 
tess of Malmesbury, ‘cycling has 
been one of the greatest blessings 
given to modern women.’ One 
of the very apparent benefits to 
both men and women is the 
ability to quickly change surroundings, deliver 
from monotony, and give a wider horizon to 
daily existence. Not every one can take a cycle 
tour round the world, yet all who ride may make 
a bit of this fair world better known to them- 
selves, develop a love for country life, and counter- 
act the dwarfing influence of the overcrowded 
Tife in town. When in an inspired moment we 
review the past, that portion of time is probably 
fullest of pleasant recollection, of wholesome and 
healthy stimulus, which has been filled with 
memories of days in the open air; it forms 
a bridge between monotonous periods of hard 
work, as we think of days that have delivered 
us from ourselves, and given life a background 
of freshness and greenness; days which have 
been a well of refreshment, the remembrance 
of which is for a lifetime. 

Puck said he would put a girdle round the 
earth in forty minutes. This occupies the average 
cyclist three years. Mr Thomas Stevens, starting 
from San Francisco in April 1884, took that time 
to ride round the world. Mr T. Allen and Mr 


L, Sachtleben, two American students, as a prac- 
tical finish to a theoretical education, also took 
three years to the 15,404 miles—not reckoning the 
unrideable oceans. Many people, and even we in 
our own fifteen years a-wheel, must have gone two 
or three times round the world in point of distance. 
Now that the cyclometer is in common use, this 
can be easily, tested. We hear from time to time 
of plenty short and adventurous rides as the 
cyclist goes to and fro in his native land, native 
county, or afield on the Continent. In holiday 
seasons he breaks away from all restraint, and 
adds several counties to his conquests) Mr R. L. 
Jefferson has ridden from London to Constanti- 
nople, and also to Moscow, doing the 4281 miles 
of the latter journey in forty days. The Times, 
in noticing this exploit, asked if the game was 
worth the candle, as the cycle was made for man 
and not man for the cycle. Probably one might 
as well have himself whirled in the train like a 
parcel through grand and beautiful scenery. Later, 
Mr Jefferson annexed Siberia, and, like Captain 
Burnaby, he has since ridden to Khiva. Mr J. 
Foster Fraser, Mr Lunn, and Mr Low started in 
April 1896 on a cycling tour round the world ; 
and the description by the former of ‘The Finest 
Cycling Route in the World,’ in Chambers’s Journal 
for June, is sufficient to fill the soul of the average 
cyclist with envy. 
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When gone about intelligently, cycle touring 
has a high recreative and instructive value. A 
man may move from point to point, and be the 
slave of his machine, and when he returns the 
only remarkable thing in the journey has been 
the distance he has travelled in a given time ; 
but this is scarcely touring for pleasure and 
profit. One may also ride a hundred miles 
a day; but if on tour it is probably better 
to ride from forty to fifty miles. Sandow asks 
his pupils to use their intelligence while at his 
gymnasium. Every cyclist should do the same 
when on the wheel. Here more than in any other 
method of travelling he finds that freedom of 
movement and gipsy-like absence of restraint 
which R. L. Stevenson describes so well in his 
paper on walking tours, which Thoreau enjoyed 
by Walden Pond, and Bayard Taylor in his 
walking tour over Europe, as recorded in his 
Views Afoot. 

Experience is the best teacher in cycle touring 
as in aught else, and this one must pay for either 
in hard cash or in mileage covered. There is 
abundance of useful and helpful literature, how- 
ever. The member of the Cyclist Touring Club 
is kept in touch with the freshest intelligence by 
the monthly magazine. There are plenty of other 
journals also, and many newspapers and periodicals 
find it to their interest to give considerable space 
to the subject. Books are useful in their own 
place, and we have the Badminton volume 
crammed with cycling lore; Pinkerton’s Complete 
Cyclist; the four volumes of the C.T.C. hand- 
books devoted to England, Wales, and Scotland ; 
Mecredy and Wilson’s Art and Pastime of Cycling, 
Bidlake’s Cycling, Brown’s Cycling, Erskine’s Lady 
Cycling, Hillier’s All-Round Cycling, and Cycling in 
the Suffolk Sporting Series ; and for pocket use 
there are maps and Inglis’s Contour Road Books. 
A recent addition is Cycle Touring (Bell & Sons), 
by A. W. Rumney, tourist editor of Cycling, to 
which we will return. How the pastime is grow- 
ing is evident from a glance at any of our good 
suburban roads on a fine day. The membership of 
the C.T.C. is almost 50,000, the French Touring 
Club now numbers over 60,000, while the League 
of American Wheelmen reckons over 100,000. 

These numbers bear only a small proportion to 
the now cycling millions. Members of the C.T.C. 
are not all tourists, and hundreds tour who are 
not members, Mr Joseph Pennell, who has had 
extraordinary experience of touring, both here 
and on the Continent, says that it is a matter of 
temperament, and that those who tour must ever 
remain in the minority. In regard to progress he 
says: ‘Stop when you get tired; travel by rail 
when it is too hard work. There is no glory to 
be got from hard work in cycling, You might as 
well amuse yourself,’ 

The cycle has widened the possible area of obser- 
vation at our intended holiday resort. The county 
in which we reside can be gradually intersected, by 


circular tours if possible; and much instruction 
and enjoyment may. be secured both before and 
afterwards by getting up the historical, literary, and ~ 
other associations “of each day’s ride, It is won- 
derful how interesting a dull local guide or book 
becomes when made an adjunct of such tours. More 
preparation is required if we strike off for several 
days or weeks; and it is then that the C.T.C. 
handbooks and the volumes already mentioned are 
most useful. May and June and early October 
often afford perfect weather for touring, as in the 
two early months the country is at its freshest, 
and frequently, in our uncertain climate, the end 
of July and August are failures in regard to 
weather. We are inclined to agree with Mr Rum- 
ney as to solitary touring: that ‘in really wild 
scenery a man will see more of Nature’s beauties, 
drink them in more keenly, acclimatise himself 
more readily to his surroundings, and in conse- 
quence probably get greater benefit from his holi- 
day, than in company with another. . . . A solitary 
wayfarer will obtain more information and more 
interesting converse with the natives by the road- 
side, or the chance fellow-guests at an hotel, than a 
party or even a couple could. To be either alone, 
or in company, say with two, three, or four brethren 
of the wheel, may be desirable, according as it suits 
our programme ; for it is when we are done-up or 
in cases of accident that we know the value of 
company. We have done the whole of Tweedside, 
from the source of that river to the sea, with 
Ettrick, Yarrow, and the Land of Scott, alone, and 
also with companionship ; also, the Carlyle and 
Burns localities in Dumfriesshire, including lonely 
Craigenputtock, and some of the country in Gallo- 
way glorified in the stories of S. R. Crockett. The 
Roman Wall in Cumberland, and Northumber- 
land, we did alone, and, with Dr Bruce’s admir- 
able handbook, we found it singularly enjoyable. 
Northumberland is unusually rich in old castles, 
churches, and historical associations ; and we have 
found visits to Bamborough, Holy Island, Alnwick, 
Morpeth, and elsewhere also memorable and inter- 
esting. We have been over many of the rideable 
roads in Perthshire, Banff, Moray, Aberdeen, and 
Kincardineshire ; but found one of the finest rides 
a circular tour from the town of Perth. Starting 
from that town up the valley of the Earn, we 
had six miles of lovely Loch Earn and fifteen of 
Loch Tay on our route, which was by Methven, 
Crieff, Comrie, St Fillans, Lochearnhead, and Killin, 
This was a ride of about fifty miles on the Satur- 
day ; and, with Sunday’s rest in Killin, we were 
fresh for other fifty miles round the north side 
of Loch Tay, by Lawers, Kenmore, Aberfeldy, 
Dunkeld, Bankfoot, back to Perth. The scenery 
between Comrie and St Fillans is uncommonly 
fine, and is grandly broken by the Aberuchill 
Hills; and the westering sun striking on Loch 
Earn as we emerged at St Fillans, and on banks 
begemmed with primroses, made this part of the 
ride fresh and charming. 
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The experienced tourist may safely be left to 
arrange his own touring outfit. One may cram all 
the available guide-book information, yet find 
that it hardly fits his special case. To have a good 
machine, and to be personally in good condition, 
with weather and roads favourable, are the first 
essentials, No two cyclists will agree as to the 
amount of luggage to be carried, a point which 
is best determined by one’s own taste and the 
length of the tour. An ordinary waterproof cape 
is a necessary abomination, which those who have 
experienced a damping by condensed and im- 
prisoned perspiration might wish abolished. The 
equipment of the most experienced cyclist Mr 
Rumney ever knew was a tooth-brush, pocket- 
comb, and a map. According to Pemberton, the 
absolutely necessary articles are two spare Jaeger 
shirts, a pair of extra thin stockings, a cape, the 
usual toilet requisites, with several pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs. For Continental tours he advises joining 
the C.T.C., for the sake of getting machines easily 
through the custom-house ; and he further advises 
the taking of a few spare parts in case of acci- 
dent. The main points in a touring cycle are a 
reliable ‘ first-grade ;’ also a good brake —for to ride 
without one, in view of the many lamentable 
accidents caused thereby, is pure folly —mud-guards 
and luggage-carrier, gear not exceeding 63 inches, 
and weight of machine not under 32 1b. Having 
been thrown twice by stones catching in his front 
mud-guard, Pemberton has nothing good to say 
of them. One has only to get covered with mud 
from head to heel, however, to think them a neces- 
sary evil. 

Here is a specimen of what one cyclist carries 
as a light outfit for a tour not exceeding a week : 
a flannel night-shirt, two needles and cotton, 
pocket scissors, three handkerchiefs, three collars, 
shaving requisites, pocket-comb, tooth-brush, extra 
shoe-laces, waterproof cape—-weight 2} lb. ; carrier 
1 Ib.—total 3} lb. Mr Rumney advises, instead of 
the night-shirt, another flannel day-shirt, which 
could serve the double use. Another cyclist carries, 
instead of a night-shirt, a suit of pyjamas, made 
of fine navy-blue serge, which he finds comfortable 
to sleep in, and even decent for appearing in public 
should his riding-clothes require drying. Another 
seasoned traveller carries, if out for more than one 
night, flannel pyjamas, flannel shirt, flannel pants, 
thin knickers, tennis blazer, light shoes, one pair 
of stockings, handkerchiefs, tooth-brush, nail-brush, 
and sponge—the whole about 7 Ib. A lady tourist 
finds the following ample for two or three nights 
away from home: a comb, tooth-brush, soap, 
tooth-soap, small end of loofa, pair of shoes, and 
curling-pins, together with a light-weight robe de 
nuit, a silk vest, a silk blouse, an extra pair of 
stockings, and a cycling mackintosh cape. The 
whole rolls into a hold-all 12 inches long and 
about 18 inches in circumference. 


The triangular bag fitted into the frame of the 
machine (only it interferes with freedom in pedal- 
ling if stuffed too full), or on a carrier over the 
back-wheel, is preferred by some. Messrs Cook, 
in their conducted tours, reeommend a poncho in 
case, strapped on the handle-bar, which for a week's 
tour should contain an extra pair of stockings, 
flannelette night-shirt, brush, comb, tooth-brush and 
powder, soap in tin, and light waterproof leggings. 

It is recommended by many that the day’s 
programme be something like the following: 
After a hearty breakfast, make a leisurely start, 
take a simple lunch of bread and milk, or fruit, an 
early cup of afternoon tea, and make late dinner 
or supper, after riding is done, the heavy meal 
of the day. A square meal about midday re- 
quires a lengthy halt, as no one feels quite com- 
fortable for riding without a good rest. Most 
people feel in form for the fastest work of the 
day between 5 and 7 pm. There are sundry 
suggestions in the C.T.C. Handbook not to tour 
on a strange machine nor on a strange saddle. 
The Henson, Esmond, and Pattisson saddles are 
specially mentioned by Rumney. The most com- 
fortable saddle we have ever seen was that on 
the dandy-horse in the armoury of Alnwick Castle. 
We have also the hints not to tour in new clothes 
or new shoes, and to look well to tyres, bearings, 
and chain before starting ; also, not to ride before 
breakfast without slight refreshment. Hear the 
C.T.C, again : ‘Nibble biscuits and fruit’ (‘raisins 
or chocolate,’ says Rumney) ‘on and off all day 
as you ride, making a continuous picnic of the 
journey, with occasional wayside drinks of either 
soda and milk, stone gingerbeer, or tea. Avoid 
square meals during the day, as riding after 
dinner is disagreeable. Avoid new bread, indi- 
gestible pastry, and wines, beer, or spirits until 
the ride is over.’ 

Cycling, according to the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, is favourable to temperance. He has never 
met a drunkey cfclist. We have, but he was in 
a ditch, with his head bleeding like a stuck pig. 
Do not smoke when on the machine. Breathe as 
far as possible through the nose, though this is 
difficult where the work of riding is hard. 

It is quite possible the tourist will turn his 
back on most of these hints of all kinds con- 
tained in papers and books, and only remember 
his shortcomings when necessity arises for the 
use of them, and so take the fortunes of the way 
whatever these may be. He wants a good time, 
freedom, fresh air, exercise, new scenes and im- 
pressions, as a fillip to a more humdrum existence. 
And, with few exceptions, he will not be disap- 
pointed ; for should the weather prove good, and 


there be no accident, he will return so thoroughly 


refreshed that he will want to repeat the experi- 
ence in another direction at the earliest possible 
opportunity. 
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By JoHNn BucuAn. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—THE HOUSE WITH THE CHIPPED GABLES, 


HE next morn the weather had 
: changed. When I looked forth 
through the latticed panes to the 
street, it was a bleak scene that 
met my eyes—near a foot of snow, 
flakes tossing and whirling every- 
where, and the roofs and gables showing leaden 
dull in the gloom. 

My first care was to inquire at Mistress Mac- 
millan if she knew aught of my cousin’s doings, 
for the town-house of the Eaglesham Burnets was 
not two streets distant. But she could give me no 
news; for, said she, since the old laird died, and 
these troublous times succeeded, it was little that 
the young master came near the place. So, without 
any delay, I and my servant went out into the 
wintry day, and found our way to the old, dark 
dwelling in the High Street. 

The house had been built near a hundred years 
before, in the time of Ephraim Burnet, my cousin’s 
grandfather. I mind it well to this day ; and oft, 
as I think of the city, that dreary, ancient pile 
rises to fill my vision. The three burnet leaves, 
the escutcheon of our family, hung over the door- 
way. Every window was small and well barred 
with iron, nor was any sign of life to be seen 
behind the dreary panes. But the most notable 
things to the eye were the odd crowstep gables, 
which, I know not from what cause, were all 
chipped and defaced, and had a strange pied 
appearance against the darker roof. The house 
faced the street, and down one side ran a little 
lane. Behind were many lesser buildings around 
the courtyard, and the back opened into a wynd 
which ran westward to the city walls. 

I went up the steps, and with my sword-hilt 
thundered on the door, The blows roused the 
echoes of the old place. Within, I heard the 
resonance of corridor and room, all hollow and 
empty. Below me was the snowy street, with 
now and then a single passer, and I felt an eerie 
awe of this strange house, as if one who should 
seek to force a vault of the dead. 

Again I knocked, and this time it brought me 
an answer. I heard feet—slow, shuffling feet— 
coming from some distant room, and ascending 
the staircase to the hall. The place was so void 
that the slightest sound rang loud and clear, and I 
could mark the progress of the steps from their 
beginning. Somewhere they came to a halt, as if 
the person were considering whether or not to 
come to the door; but by-and-by they advanced, 
and with vast creaking a key was fitted into the 
lock and the great oak door was opened a little, 

It was a little old woman who stood in the 
opening, with a face seamed and wrinkled, and 


not a tooth in her head. She wore a mutch, 
which gave a most witch-like appearance, and 
her narrow, gray eyes, as they fastened on me 
and sought out my errand, did not reassure me. 

‘What d’ye want here the day, sir?’ she says 
in a high, squeaking voice. ‘It’s cauld, cauld 
weather, and my banes are auld, and I canna stand 
here bidin’ your pleesur’’ 

‘Is your master within?’ I said shortly. 
me to him, for I have business with him.’ 

‘Maister, quotha!’ she screamed. ‘Wha d’ye 
speak o’, young sir? If it’s the auld laird ye 
mean, he’s lang syne wi’ his Makker, and the 
young yin has no’ been here thae fower year. He 
was a tenty bit lad, was Maister Gilbert, but he 
gaed aff to the wars i’ the abroad, and ne’er thinks 
o’ returnin’, Wae’s me for the puir, hapless chiel ;’ 
and she crooned on to herself in the garrulity of 
old age. 

‘Tell me the truth,’ said I, ‘and have done 
with your lies. It is well known that your master 
came here in the last two days with two men and 
a lady, and abode here for the night. Tell me 
instantly if he is still here or whither he has 
gone.’ 

She looked at me with a twinkle of shrewdness, 
and then shook her head once more. ‘Na, na; I’m 
no’ leein’. I’m ower near my accoont wi’ the Lord 
to burden my soul wi’ lees. When you tae are 
fa’in’ i? the hinner end o’ life ye’ll no’ think it 
worth your while to mak’ up leesome stories. I 
tell ye the young maister hasna been here for 
years, though it’s blithe I wad be to see him, If 
ye winna believe my word ye can e’en gang your 
ways.’ 

Now I was in something of a quandary. The 
woman looked to be speaking the truth, and it was 
possible that my cousin could have left the city on 
one side and pushed straight on to his house of 
Eaglesham, or even to the remoter western coast. 
Yet the way was a long one, and I saw not how 
he could have refrained from halting at Glasgow 
in the even. He had no cause to fear my follow- 
ing him there more than another place. That I 
would come post-haste to the westlands at the first 
word he must have well known, and so he could 
have no reason in covering his tracks from me. 
He was over well-known a figure in his own 
country-side to make secrecy possible; his aim 
must be to outrace me in speed, not to outwit me 


‘Take 


with cunning, 


‘Let me gang, young sir, the old hag was 
groaning. ‘I’ve the rheumaticks i’ my banes, and 


I’m sair hadden doon wi’ the chills, and I’ll get 
my death if I stand here longer.’ 
‘I will trust you, then,’ said 1; ‘but since I am 
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a kinsman of your master’s and have ridden far on 
a bootless errand, I will even come in and refresh 
myself ere I return,’ 

‘Na, na,’ she said, a new look—one of anxiety 
and cunning—coming into her face; ‘ye maunna 
dae that. It was the last word my maister bade 
me ere he gaed awa. “Elspeth,” says he, “see ye 
let nane intil the hoose till I come back.”’ 

‘Tut, tut! I am his own cousin. I will enter 
if I please ;’ and calling my servant, I made to 
force an admittance. 

Then suddenly, ere I knew, the great door was 
‘slammed in my face, and I could hear the sound 
wf a key turning and a bar being dropped. 

Here was a pretty to-do. Without doubt there 
was that in the house which the crone desired to 
‘keep from my notice. I sprang to the door and 
thundered on it like a madman, wrestling with 
the lock, and calling for the woman to open it. 
But all in vain, and after a few seconds’ bootless 
endeavour I turned ruefully to my servant. 

‘Can aught be done?’ I asked. 

‘I saw a dyke as we cam’ here,’ said Nicol, 
“and ower the back o’t was a yaird. There was 
likewise a gate i’ the dyke. I’m thinkin’ that'll 
be the back-door o’ the hoose. If ye were awfu’ 
determined, laird, ye micht win in there.’ 

I thought for a moment. ‘You are right,’ I 
eried. ‘I know the place. But we will first go 
back and fetch the horses, for it is like there will 
be wild work before us ere night.’ 

But, lo and behold! when we went to the inn 
stable my horse was off. ‘I thocht he needit a 
shae,’ said the ostler, ‘so I just sent him down 
to Jock Walkinshaw’s i’ the East Port. If ye’ll 
bide a wee I'll send a laddie doun to bring 
him up.’ 

Five, twenty, sixty minutes, and more we waited 
while that accursed child brought my horse. Then 
he came back a little after midday; three shoes 
had been needed, he said, and he had rin a’ the 
way, and he wasna to blame. So I gave him a 
crown and a sound box on the ears, and then the 
two of us set off. 

The place was high and difficult of access, being 
in a narrow lane where few passers ever went, 
and nigh to the city wall. I bade Nicol hold the 
horses ; and, standing on the back of one, I could 
just come to within a few feet of the top. I did 
my utmost, by springing upward, to grasp the 
parapet, but all in vain ; so, in a miserable state 
of disappointed hopes, I desisted and consulted 
with my servant. Together we tried the door, but 
it was of massive wood, clamped with iron, and 
triply bolted. There was nothing for it but to 
send off to Mistress Macmillan and seek some 
contrivance. Had the day not been so wild and 
the lane so quiet we could scarce have gone un- 
noticed. As it was, one man passed, a hawker in 
a little cart seeking a near way, and with little 
time to stare at the two solitary horsemen waiting 
by the wall. 


Nicol went off alone, while I kept guard—an 
aimless guard—by the gate. In a little he returned, 
carrying an old boathook with the cleek at the end 
somewhat unusually long. Then he proposed his 
method. I should stand on horseback as before, 
and hang the hook on the flat surface of the wall. 
When by dint of scraping I had fixed it firmly, 
I should climb it hand over hand, as a sailor 
mounts a rope, and with a few pulls I might hope 
to be at the summit. 

I did as he bade, and with great labour fixed 
the hook in the hard stone. Then I pulled myself 
up, very slowly and carefully, with the shaft 
quivering in my hands. I was just gripping the 
stone when the wretched iron slipped and rattled 
down to the ground, cutting me sharply in the 
wrist. Luckily I did not go with it, for in the 
moment of falling I had grasped the top, and 
hung there with aching hands, and the blood 
from the cut trickling down my arm. Then with 
a mighty effort I swung myself up and stood safe 
on the top. 

Below me was a sloping roof of wood, which 
ended in a sheer wall of, maybe, twelve feet. 
Below that in turn was the great yard, flagged 
with stone, but now hidden under a cloak of 
snow. Around it were stables, empty of horses, 
windy, cold, and dismal. I cannot tell how the 
whole place depressed me. I felt as though I 
were descending into some pit of the dead. 

Stanching the blood from my wrist—by good 
hap my left—as best I might with my kerchief, I 
slipped down the white roof and dropped into the 
court. It was a wide, empty place, and in the 
late afternoon looked gray and fearsome. The 
dead, black house behind, with its many windows 
all shuttered and lifeless, shadowed the place like 
a pall. At my back was the back-door of the 
house, like the other locked and iron-clamped. I 
seemed to myself to have done little good by my 
escapade in comjng thither. 

Wandering‘aimlessly, I entered the stable, scarce 
thinking what I was doing. Something about 
the place made me stop and look. I rubbed my 
eyes and wondered. There, sure enough, were 
signs of horses having been recently here. ,Fresh 
hay and a few oats were in the mangers, and 
straw and droppings in the stalls clearly pro- 
claimed that not long agone the place had been 
tenanted. 

I rushed out into the yard, and ran hither and 
thither searching the ground. There were hoof- 
marks—fool that I was not to have marked them 
before !—leading clearly from the stable door to 
the gate in the High Street. I rushed to the iron 
doors and tugged at them. To my amazement, I 
found that they yielded, and I was staring into 
the darkening street. 

So the birds had been there and flown in our 
brief absence. I cursed my ill-fortune with a bitter 
heart. 

Suddenly I saw something dark lying amid the 
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snow. I picked it up, and laid it tenderly in my 
bosom. For it was a little knot of blue velvet 
ribbon, such as my lady wore. 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—UP HILL AND DOWN DALE. 


> RUSHED up the street, leaving the 
ie oD) | gates swinging wide behind me, and 
94} down the lane to where Nicol waited. 

’ In brief, panting words I told him my 
tale. He heard it without a movement, save to 
turn his horse’s head up the street. I swung 
myself into the saddle, and with no more delay 
we made for our lodgings. 

‘There is but one thing that we may do,’ said 
I. ‘The night is an ill one, but if it is ill for us 
tis ill for them.’ And at the words I groaned, 
for I thought of my poor Marjory in the storm 
and cold, 

At Mistress Macmillan’s I paid the lawing, and 
having eaten a hasty meal, we crammed some food 
into our saddle-bags, and bade the hostess good- 
bye. Then we turned straight for the West Port 
of the city. 

It was as I had expected. The gates were just 
at the closing when the twain of us passed through 
and rode into the bleak night. The snow had 
ceased to fall early in the day, but now it came 
on again in little intermittent driftings, while a 
keen wind whistled from the hills to the north. 
The land was more or less strange to me, and 
even my servant, who had a passing acquaintance 
with many country-sides, professed himself ignorant. 
It was the way to the wild Highlands, the country 
of Campbells and Lennoxes, and far distant from 
kindly Christian folk. I could not think why my 
cousin had chosen this path, save for the reason 
of its difficulty and obscurity. I was still in doubt 
of his purpose, whether he was bound for his own 
house of Eaglesham or for the more distant Clyde 
coast. He had clearly gone by this gate from the 
city, for this much we had learned from the man 
at the Port. Now, if he sought Eaglesham he must 
needs cross the river, which would give us some 
time to gain on his track. But if he still held to 
the north, then there was nought for it but to 
follow” him hot-foot, and come up with him by 
God’s grace and our horses’ speed. 

I have been abroad on many dark nights, but 
never have I seen one so black as this. The path 
to the west ran straight from our feet to the 
rugged hills which dip down to the river-edge some 
ten miles off. But of it we could make nothing ; 
nor was there anything to tell us of its presence 
save that our horses stumbled when we strayed 
from it to the moory land on either side. All 
about us were the wilds, for the town of Glasgow 
stood on the last bounds of settled country, near 
to the fierce mountains and black morasses of the 
Highlandmen. The wind crooned and blew in 
gusts over the white waste, driving little flakes of 
snow about us, and cutting us to the bone with its 


bitter cold. Somewhere in the unknown distances 
we heard strange sounds, the awesome rumble of 
water or the cry of forlorn birds. All was as 
black as death, and, in the thick darkness, what 
might otherwise have seemed simple and home-like 
was filled with vague terrors. I had shaped no 
path ; all that I sought was to hasten somewhere 
nearer those we followed, and on this mad quest 
we stumbled blindly forward. 

When we had gone some half-dozen miles a light 
shone out from the wayside, and we descried a 
house. It was a little, low dwelling, with many 
sheds at the rear—clearly a smithy or a humble 
farm. My servant leaped down and knocked. 
The door was opened ; a warm stream of light lay 
across the snowy road. I had a glimpse within, 
and there was a cheerful kitchen with a fire of 
logs crackling. A man sat by the hearth shaping 
something or other with a knife, and around him 
two children were playing. The woman who 
came to us was buxom and comely, one who de- 
lighted in her children and her home. The whole 
place gave me a sharp feeling of envy and regret. 
Even these folk, poor peasants, had the joys of 
comfort and peace, while I, so long an outlaw and 
a wanderer, must still wander hopeless, seeking the 
lost, cumbered about with a thousand dangers. 

‘Did any riders pass by this road to-day?’ I 
asked. 

‘Ay ;‘four passed on horses about midday, or 
maybe a wee thing after it—twae stoot fellows 
and a braw-clad gentleman and a bonny young 
leddy. They didna stop, but gaed by at a great 
rate.’ 

‘What was the lady like?’ I asked breathlessly. 

‘Oh, a bit young thing, snod and genty-like. 
But I mind she looked gey dowie, and I think 
she had been greetin’. But wherefore d’ye speir, 
sir? And what are ye daein’ oot hereaways on 
siccan a nicht? Ye best come in and bide till 
mornin’, We've an orra bed i’ the house for the 
maister, and plenty o’ guid saft straw i’ the barn 
for the man, 

‘Did they go straight on?’ I cried ; ‘and whither 
does this way lead ?’ 

‘They went straight on,’ said she, ‘and the road 
is the road to the toun o’ Dumbarton. And she 
would have told me more; but with a hasty word 
of thanks I cut her short, and once more we were 
off into the night. 

From this place our way and the incidents 
thereof are scarce clear in my memory. For one 
thing, the many toils of the preceding time began 
at last to tell upon me, and I grew sore and 
wearied ; also a heavy drowsiness oppressed me, 
and even in that cold I could have slept on my 
horse’s back. We were still on the path, and the 
rhythmical jog of the motion served to lull me, 
till, as befell every now and then, there came a 
rut or a tussock, and I was brought to my senses 
with a sharp shock. Nicol rode silently at my 
side, a great figure in the gloom, bent low, as was 
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always his custom, over his horse’s neck. In one 
way my present state was more pleasing than the 
last, for the turmoil of cares in my heart was 
quieted for the moment by the bodily fatigue. I 
roused myself at times to think of my purpose and 
get me energy for my task; but the dull languor 
would not be exorcised, and I always fell back 
again into my sloth. Nevertheless we kept a fair 
pace, for we had given the rein to our animals, 
and they were fresh and well fed. 

Suddenly, ere I knew, the way began to change 
from a level road into a steep hill-path. Even 
in the blackness I could see a great hillside 
rising steeply to right and to left. I pulled up 
my horse, for here there would be need of care- 
ful guidance, and was going on as before when 
Nicol halted me with his voice. 

‘Laird, laird,’ he cried, ‘I dinna ken muckle 
aboot the Dumbarton road, but there’s yae thing 
I ken weel, and that is, that it keeps i’ the laigh 
land near the water-side a’ the way, and doesna 
straiggle ower brae-faces.’ 

This roused me to myself. ‘Did we pass any 
cross-road ?’ I asked ; ‘for God knows the night is 
dark enough for any man to wander. Are you 
sure of what you say?’ 

*As sure as I am that my fingers are cauld 
and my een fair dazed wi’ sleep,’ said he. 

‘Then there is nought for it but to go back 
and trust to overtaking the path. Our highway 
must lie to our left, since we clearly have turned 
to the right, seeing that if we had turned to the 
left we should have reached the water. If, then, 
we strike straight from here along the bottom of 
the slope, will we not reach the town? The 
chances are that we should never find our path, 
whereas this way will bring us there without 
fait if we can stomach some rough riding.’ 

‘Weel, sir, I’m wi’ ye wherever ye like to 
gang. And I'll no deny but that it’s the maist 
reasonable road to tak’, if ye’re no’ feared o’ 
breakin’ your craig ower a stane or walkin’ 
intil a peat-bog.’ 

So, wheeling sharply to our left, we left the 
path and rode as best we could along the rough 
bottom of the hills. On one hand the land lay 
back to the haughlands and ordered fields; 
on the other it sloped steeply to the hills. 
Scrunts of birk-trees and strange, gnarled 
trunks came at times; but in general the ground 
was open and not unsuited for horses in the 
light of day. Now it was something more than 
difficult, for we came perilous near oftentimes 
to fulfilling my servant’s prophecy. All drowsi- 
ness had vanished with the rough -and - ready 
mode of travel, and in this fashion we must 
have ridden some half-dozen miles, when we 
were suddenly brought to an end in our pro- 
gress. Before us lay a little ravine clogged 
with snow, in whose bottom a burn roared. 
It was a water of little size, and in. summer 
weather one might all but have leaped it. Now 


the snow had swollen it to the semblance of a 
torrent, and it chafed and eddied in the little gorge, 
a streak of dark, angry water against the dim 
white banks. There was nothing for it but to 
enter and struggle across, and yet, as I looked at 
the ugly swirl, I hesitated. I turned to Nicol, 
who sat with his teeth shaking with the bitter 
weather. 

‘There is nought for it, said I, ‘but to risk it, 
There is no use in following it, for we shall find 
no better place in a ravine like this.’ 

Even as I spoke my servant had taken the 
plunge, and I saw horse and man slip off the 
snowy bank into the foam. I followed so closely 
that I lost all sight of them. To this day I remem- 
ber the feelings of the moment—the choking as 
an icy wave surged over my mouth, the frantic 
pulling at the bridle-rein, the wild plunging of 
my horse, the roar of water and the splash of 
swimming. Then, with a mighty effort, my brave 
animal was struggling up the farther side, where 
my servant was already shaking the water from 
his clothes. 

This incident, while it put me in better heart, 
vastly added to my bodily discomfort. An icy 
wind shivering through dripping garments may 
well chill the blood of the stoutest. And for cer- 
tain the next part of the way is burned on my 
memory with a thousand recollections of utter 
weariness and misery. Even my hardy servant 
could scarce keep from groaning ; and I, who was 
ever of a tenderer make, could have leaned my 
head on my horse’s neck and sobbed with pure 
feebleness. 

The country was now rough with tanglewood, 
for we were near the last spur of the hills ere 
they break down on the river. Somewhere through 
the gloom lights were shining and moving, as I 
guessed from a ship on the water. Beyond were 
still others, few in number, but fixed, as if from 
dwelling-houses. | Here at last, I thought, is the 
town of Dumbarton which I am seeking ; and, fired 
with the hope, we urged on the more our jaded 
beasts. 

But lo! when we came to it, ’twas but a wayside 
inn in a little clachan, where one solitary lamp 
swung and cast a bar of light over the snowy street, 
I hammered at the door till I brought down the 
landlord shivering in his night-dress, It might 
be that my cousin had halted here, so I asked the 
man if he had any travellers within. 

‘None, save twae drunk Ayr skippers and a 
Glesca packman ; unless your honour is comin’ to 
keep them company.’ 

‘Has any one passed, then?’ I cried. 

‘How could I tell when I’ve been sleepin’ ? 
my bed thae sax ’oors?’ he coughed, and seeing we 
were no sojourners, slammed the door in our face. 

We were numb and wretched, but there was 
nought for it but to ride on farther to the town. 
It could not be far, and there were signs of morn 
already in the air. The cold grew more intense, 
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and the thick pall of darkness lifted somewhat 
toward the east. The blurred woods and clogged 
fields at our side gradually came into view ; and as, 
heart-sick and nigh fordone with want of sleep, 
we rounded the great barrier ridge of hill, an array 
of twinkling lights sprang up in front and told 
us that we were not far from our journey’s end. 
Nevertheless it was still dark when we rode into 
the narrow, cobbled street and stopped at the first 
hostelry. 

Now both the one and the other were too far 
gone with weariness to do more than drop help- 
lessly from our horses and stagger into the inn 
parlour. They gave us brandy, and then led us 
to a sleeping-room, where we lay down like logs 
and dropped into a profound slumber. 

When we awoke the morning was well advanced. 


I was roused by Nicol, who was ever the more 
wakeful, and without more delay we went down 
and recruited our exhausted strength with a meal. 
Then I summoned the landlord, and asked, more 
from habit than from any clear expectation, whether 
any travellers had lodged overnight. 

The man answered shortly that there had been 
a gentleman and a maid, with two serving-men, 
who had but lately left. 

In a great haste I seized on my hat and called 
loudly for the horses. ‘Where did they go?’ I 
said. ‘By what way? Quick, tell me? 

‘They took the road down to the ferry,’ said he, 
in great amazement. ‘It’s no’ an ’oor since they 
gaed.’ 

Thereupon I flung him his lawing, and we rushed 
from the house. 


PREMATURE BURIAL 


EADERS of Wilkie Collins’s novel, 
Jezebels Daughter, will remember 
: ay tes that dramatic scene in the Ger- 
man deadhouse, when the English 
widow, poisoned and supposed to 
be dead, wakes from her awful sleep 
and confounds her enemies. Indeed, this is an 
old device of the realistic novelist, and one which 
never fails to enthral the reader by the very daring 
with which so grim a subject is made subservient 
to the demand for thrilling fiction. Yet, if all 
accounts are true, the novelist who relies upon 
this form of incident is likely in the future to 
find himself, like Othello, occupationless. It is 
all owing to those terrible X-rays, which have 
so much to answer for already, and which, like 
a piercing search-light, are dispelling the mist and 
darkness in which so many important facts have 
long been lost to sight. We are now informed, 
among other wonderful things possible since their 
discovery, that it is easy, by a slightly different 
form of ray, to photograph the interior of the 
human body, the resultant photographs differing 
according to whether the body is dead or living. 
This means, of course, supposing the invention to 
be worth anything, that the world will be placed 
in possession of what scientists have long been 
seeking—an absolute test whether death has really 
taken place. In Paris the rays have already 
been used to good purpose. The relatives of a 
man who was supposed to have died were afraid 
to inter him, lest the spark of life had not quite 
departed. In the end they satisfied themselves 
by having the thorax exposed to the wonderful 
Réntgen rays. The result dispelled all doubt and 


fear. The slightest and most occasional move- 
ment of the heart would have blurred the picture ; 
there was no such movement—the heart was still 
and rigid—the man was dead beyond all question. 

It is impossible almost, at first thought, to 


| 


realise the immensity of such a discovery, and 
its inestimable value to mankind. Think for a 
moment of the horrors of premature burial. 
Think of the terrible uncertainty with which 
many human beings are even to-day put away 
into the tomb; and think also of the horror and 
unspeakable anguish of the wretched creature 
whose r¢turn to consciousness is but the prelude 
to a death than which it is impossible to realise 
anything more ghastly or horrible. This Victor 
Hugo realises in a thrilling scene in Les Miserables, 
If this new invention can do what is claimed for 
it, these uncertainties and horrors will become 
things of the past, and the haunting fear which 
has pursued so many nervous people through life 
will vanish like the mists of night before the 
rising sun. 

There are people who steadfastly refuse to 
believe in the possibility of a living interment. 
Yet in 1896 no less than 11,464 uncertified 
deaths took place in the United Kingdom, the 
bodies of these being placed in the ground with- 
out official examination to see if life had really 
left. The Home Secretary, questioned in 1897 in 
the House of Commons on the subject, remarked 
that the uncertified deaths were increasing year 
after year, but he did not think that a certificate 
of death would be a guarantee against premature 
burial. Possibly not, owing to our present faulty 
system. Hundreds of ceriificates are given every 
year by medical men who never see their patients 
in the hour of death, nor even after, so that a 
certificate in such cases is no guarantee at all. 
Nor is in all cases the certificate of a doctor who 
has seen the body thoroughly trustworthy, for 
exhumation has oftentimes revealed the appalling 
fact that the supposed corpse was not dead at all 
when interred, but lived to die a death so truly 
terrible that the pen shrinks from even attempting 
to describe it. Moreover, medical certificates are 
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not always made out as carefully as they might be. 
It was reported in the Manchester papers a short 
time back that at an inquest at Runcorn on an 
infant there were three mistakes in the doctor’s 
certificate. It was stated in the certificate that 
the certifying doctor saw it alive later than he 
really did ; the age was given wrongly; and the 
address at which the child died was wrong. As 
the coroner remarked, the doctor acted in good 
enough faith, but ‘ without due inquiry.’ Exactly ; 
and many a hundred death-certificates are issued 
yearly ‘without due inquiry.’ That is one of the 
faultiest points in our present system. 

What has long been wanted has been a scien- 
tific test of death. At present, leaving the 
discovery of the X-rays out of account, there 
is no such test. There is, indeed, the old-fashioned 
belief that if a pin is used to prick. the skin the 
puncture will remain open in the case of a dead 
body, whereas the puncture will redden and close 
up if the person is still alive. Yet this, and 
kindred tests, have not always acted, and it is 
the knowledge of this fact which has led so many 
people to leave directions for a thorough examina- 
tion to be made of their bodies after death was 
supposed to have taken place. Wilkie Collins, 
who has already been quoted, left a missive 
among his papers directing that when he died a 
thorough examination of his body was to be made 


by a skilled surgeon. Lady Burton, wife of Captain © 


Sir Richard Burton, ordered that her body should 


be pierced with a needle in the region of the heart.. 


Mr Edmund Yates of the World, Miss Ada 
Cavendish, Miss Harriet Martineau, the authoress, 
and Hans Andersen, the writer of so many fairy 
tales, may be mentioned as instances of men and 
women who have left instructions that they should 
not be interred until everything possible had been 
done to make sure that they were lifeless, In 
some cases it was the severance of a vein, in 
others even decapitation, that was resolved upon. 
Others, with a similar end in view, have adopted 
different means. The signalling invention of 
Edgar Allan Poe—who wrote this subject up in 
his characteristically weird fashion—is familiar to 
all readers. Then there is the apparatus of a 
Russian inventor, which consists in a mechanism 
placed in the throat of the corpse. If conscious- 
ness returned, and an effort were made to breathe, 
the effort set in motion certain wires, which 
resulted in a bell ringing in the cemetery-keeper’s 
lodge. In Jezebel’s Daughter the idea is very 
similar, save that, instead of a throat apparatus, 
wires were fastened to the hands of the corpse. 
Last year Sir Henry Littlejohn told his students 
at Edinburgh of a fancy coflin, fitted with patent 
springs so constructed that on the slightest indi- 
cation of returning life they would immediately 
open the coffin and thus save the victim. This 
may have been a reference to the Russian in- 
vention, seeing that the idea is the same, though 
there is a slight difference in detail. 


These things are mentioned to show that a 
reasonable fear of premature burial has existed in 
the minds of persons who could not be called 
‘cranks. Nobody who knew the late Edmund 
Yates or Wilkie Collins would imagine for a moment 
that their minds were unevenly balanced, or that 
they were likely to be frightened by foolish fears, 
As a matter of fact, they knew that the fate they 
dreaded was possible, and that our present regula- 
tions were not ample enough to prevent it. The 
only test of death we have is the appearance of 
decomposition. On sanitary and other grounds 
this cannot always be waited for, and so human 
bodies are perforce put away without any real 
valid test having been made. They may be dead 
—the vast majority are; they may not be dead, 
and investigation and research have unfortunately 
proved that in quite a number of cases they cer- 
tainly were not. 

There is a large literature on this subject, which 
is interesting if gruesome reading. A recent 
pamphlet gives no less than thirty-two cases of 
actual premature burial, four probable or doubtful 
cases, and no less than sixty-nine averted cases, all 
on the authority of medical men who vouch for 
the accuracy of the facts. The Rev. H. R. Haweis, 
whose pen illuminates any subject it touches, has 
also written a booklet on the subject, in which he 
collected many actual cases of interment before 
death, on testimony which cannot be doubted. 
Then recently, since these publications, several 
cases have been reported from France, where 
interments are allowed after twenty-four hours’ in- 
terval after death. In most Continental countries, 
and certainly always amongst the Jews, interment 
follows rapidly upon the heels of death, and it is 
a singular fact that the greater number of cases 
of premature burial are reported from those 
countries where this rapidity is customary. This 
is proof enough that these were instances of 
merely suspended animation—similar to that 
written of by.Lady Burton in her Life—which 
might have been discovered by either of two 
things—a thorough test of the departure of life, 
or by waiting until animation was resumed, The 
thorough test we have not as yet seen in opera- 
tion ; the waiting, in most cases, is altogether out 
of the question. 

It is an affectation in some quarters to pour 
ridicule upon fears of premature burial. It is 
quite true that the cases of such interment are 
rare in comparison with the number of deaths. 
Still they do happen, and may happen, and it is 
because of this that the discovery of a real test 
such as the one just announced is of such great 
importance to mankind. In Paris the civic 
authorities some years ago offered a prize for 
such a test, but it was never awarded. In Eng- 
land no similar step has ever been taken by the 
authorities, and yet no less a person than Sir 
Henry Thompson tells us that it is easier for a 
case of premature burial to take place in Eng- 
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land than in France under our present system 
of allowing so many uncertified deaths, and of 
granting certificates without the medical men 
having subjected the body to a careful examina- 
tion. The fact is that the public were roused to 
a state of almost unreasoning fear some years ago 
by the discovery of a few cases, and then allowed 
themselves to be lulled into a sense of security 
by the emphatic declaration that the possibility 
was so remote as not to be worth thinking about. 
It was an instance of the swing of the pendulum 
so typical of the British mind; and in this con- 
nection it has to be admitted that the public 
were unreasonably excited. Too much was made 
of the solitary cases discovered, and the danger 
was painted in colours much too lurid. Every- 
body who could invent a story of a supposed 
return to life in the coffin was sure of a ready 
audience, and it is not to be wondered that some 
absurd exaggerations found their way into print. 
One such instance may be worth recalling. An 


old woman, bent with age, lay in her coffin, with 
a penny on each eye to keep down the lid. 
During the ‘wake’ she suddenly sat bolt upright ; 
the pennies dropped from her -eyes, and she 
stared fixedly about her. The explanation was 
very simple. After being deposited in the coffin, 
a piece of wood was fastened across her body to 
keep her straight. The giving way of this brace, 
as it may be called, caused her poor old frame 
to spring like a bow to its customary position, 
Hence the sitting upright. 

Doubtless many of the alleged cases of a return 
to life are to be explained by perfectly natural 
means. Yet with all this the fact remains that 
the fear of premature burial is a very real one, 
and is based upon a series of appalling facts 
which cannot be denied. It is because of this 
that in the invention of such a perfect test as 
that just discovered we are bound to recognise 
one of the greatest benefits which could be con- 
ferred upon humanity. 


PATRICIA. 


By C. KENNETT Burrow. 


COULD never make out why, in 
the name of wonder, you were 
christened Patricia.’ 

‘It was supposed to be feminine 
for Patrick, 1 think. But please 
don’t waste your time in worry- 

ing over my name, Mr Shove.’ 

‘And please always be careful, Miss O'Neill, to 
pronounce my name with the “o” long, and not 
as though it rhymed with “love.” You said it very 
prettily then. My difficulty about your name is 


that one wouldn’t know what to call you if one | 


wanted to shorten it.’ 

‘Pat,’ said Miss O'Neill. 

‘But Pat’s a man’s name. Wouldn’t Patry be 
better 

‘No, she said; ‘and anyway it doesn’t matter, 
does it?’ 

‘It might some day,’ I said, and looked at her 
with what I intended to be a very meaning 
glance. 

‘Well,’ said she, ‘there’ll be plenty of time for 
you to make up your mind.’ 

‘That doesn’t sound kind. I don’t know what 
you mean by it, Pat.’ 

‘Ricia, she added. 

*I may call you Patricia ?’ 

‘If it will please you,’ 

‘Of course it will please me. But you?’ 

‘I don’t mind in the least,’ 

‘You’re a very indifferent person, Miss O'Neill.’ 

‘Well,’ she said, ‘you can’t expect me to be 
interested in my own name.’ 

‘Or mine,’ I added. 


‘I know you almost as well as my name.’ 

‘And think as little of me, I firmly believe.’ 

‘You’re a silly boy. What do you want me to 
do? Am I to go down on my knees to you?’ 

‘That would be very nice, I think. Better still ; 
you might allow ime to kneel.’ 

‘That would certainly not be nice. Men always 
look foolish when they kneel to a woman.’ 

‘How do you know?’ I asked, for I was certain 
Patricia had never been to a theatre in her life, 
not even in Dublin. 

‘Do you suppose, Larry, that you’re the only 
person who ever wanted to kneel to me?’ 

‘I should like to suppose it, Patricia.’ 

‘Would you indeed?’ said she, and swept me 
a curtsey. 

Then she sat down to the piano, and, turning 
her face towards me, sang: 


*O Larry, me dear, ye’re the nicest av boys ; 
But sure, Larry, that isn’t all. 

Ye must turn out yer toes in an iligant pose, 
And never say die till ye fall!’ 


There were several verses in this foolish song, 
and she went through them all. When she had 
finished, Patricia bowed to me again and glided out 
of the room, smiling with unruffled innocence. 

‘Patricia,’ thought I, ‘you’re the most tantalising 
of creatures, and the sweetest. One moment you 
seem to love me, and the next you’re as far away 
as the moon. What a pity we know each other so 
well! It doesn’t give me a fair chance.’ 

It was November, but fine and clear and not at 
all cold. I walked into Ballyclogher after lunch 
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to post my letters and to buy some little things 
for Patricia, She made no scruple to use my 
services. I remember in one shop, where they sold 
everything, I found some fine Irish clay-pipes, and 
bought two dozen of them; these I carried back 
in great triumph, packed in a little box. Patricia 
begged one of them, to blow soap-bubbles she 
said ; but I never saw her engaged in that charm- 
ing occupation. 

After this I took my gun, and, calling the two 
setters, Mars and Nimrod, and little Willie Donnell 
to beat for me, I went over the turnip-fields to 
the wood. I care nothing. for the wholesale 
slaughter of a big shoot, but I love the chances 
of a casual excursion with the dogs. If you want 
to get away from yourself, there is nothing like 
it, in my judgment. When your finger is on the 
trigger, and the dogs, head down, are making a 
line just ahead of you, there is no room for any- 
thing else; an abstracted person could not even 
walk over a turnip-field without coming to grief. 

Mars raised a small covey of partridges, and, by 
unusual good luck for me, I killed with both 
barrels, This put me in a good humour with 
myself, and on we went. I can’t say that Willie 
Donnell was a good beater, and he had a silly way 
of shouting ‘Mark’ shrilly when an innocent 
thrush or blackbird rose; but he meant so well 
and appeared to enjoy the work so much that I 
had not the heart to send him back. 

We had worked half up the wood, and I had 
a couple of brace of pheasants to my credit, when 
Mars ran back, wagging his tail violently. ‘Set, 
hang you!’ I shouted. 

‘Oh, Mr Shove,’ said a voice, ‘shame on you to 
swear at the poor doggie because he goes to meet 
friend” I turned, and there was Patricia, calmly 
walking along through the dead leaves, 

‘Well, I said, ‘a dog shouldn’t run away from 
his duty even for you. I could forgive a,man for 
it. What do you want out here, Patricia?’ 

‘Oh, I just heard the firing, and thought I’d come 
to see whether you could shoot.’ 

‘Of course I can shoot.’ 

‘You all say that. My cousin Archie O’Neill 
said so, but the birds he brought home were a week 
-dead, and came from Carmore.’ 

‘Well, my birds are still warm,’ I said; and I 
-ealled Willie Donnell to show them to her. She 
looked at them and nodded. 

‘I can shoot, you know,’ she said. 

‘Indeed !’ said IL ‘Perhaps you would like to 
show me how well you do it, now?’ 

*You don’t believe me; but I can.’ 

‘I'll believe anything you tell me, Patricia.’ 

‘Ah, Larry, she said, ‘you’re a good creature, 
and I wouldn’t deceive you for the world, Give 
me the gun.’ 

I handed it to her, and she looked to see that 
the cartridges were all right. I confessed to myself 
that she handled the thing in a business-like way, 
and not as most girls do, as though they were afraid 


it might go off unexpectedly. I sat down on the 
trunk of a tree and looked at Patricia. 

‘Sit down,’ I said, ‘and get your nerves under 
control and think what you’d like to shoot at.’ 

She stood before me with the gun on her shoulder, 
part of the barrel being hidden by her loose hair ; 
I felt that my gun was happy. 

‘What do you think I’d shoot at but a bird?’ 

‘Oh, come!’ I said. 

She turned scornfully on her heel and called 
the dogs. I followed, watching her sure step on 
that uneven ground with delight. Suddenly Mars 
stopped dead, head down, tail steady. ‘Mark,’ I 
whispered. Ina moment a cock pheasant rose and 
rocketed up into the bare branches. Patricia sighted 
with the utmost coolness, fired, and the bird fell. 

‘Bravo!’ said I. ‘I should have missed that, 
Considering that my gun’s far too long for you, it 
was magnificent,’ 

‘You forget) she said, ‘that I’m a big girl.’ 

‘How could I forget with you standing there 
before me? If I live to be as old as Biddy Maguire, 
I’ll remember how you look at this moment, 
Patricia. Ah, child, I added (I felt that I might 
call her child, being four years her senior), ‘if 
you'd only believe how you’re always before me, 
night and day,’ 

She blushed and turned her dark eyes aside ; I 
think her breath caught. At that moment Willie 
Donnell shouted, and another bird was up. Patricia 
fired and missed, 

‘The other barrel,’ I cried. 

‘Larry, it isn’t loaded,’ said she, looking at me 
with the prettiest penitence. 

‘You’re a nice sportswoman,’ said I. 

‘You should have loaded it for me.’ 

‘Well, I admit that. But what made you miss? 
It was an easier shot than the other’ 

‘You were talking to me,’ she said. 

‘Patricia, put down that stupid gun and sit 
here by me; it’s as warm as spring. We’ve shot 
enough for to-day, and Willie Donnell can go 
back with the dogs’ 

‘I must be going in,’ she said. 

‘Nonsense,’ said I; ‘sit down, child, and make 
me happy.’ 

‘Oh, if that will make you happy’—— and she 
sat down on a tree-trunk and looked across the 
fields to the mountains that rose green and gray 
beyond. 

‘You could make me happy for ever, Patricia, 
if you liked’ 

‘Indeed,’ said she. Then she turned her face to 
me and laughed softly. ‘You think I could,’ she 
went on ; ‘but what can a girl do, even a big girl? 
easy talking, Larry.’ 

‘Give me your hands,’ said I, ‘and I'll tell you, 

She gave me her ungloved hands, and I held 
them for a time without speaking, looking into 
her wonderful, deep eyes. She met my gaze as 
steadily as a child. 

‘Patricia, you can love me,’ I said at last. 


‘ 
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‘I do love you, Larry.’ 

I shook my head. 

‘That’s not the way I mean ; you must love me 
as I love you’ 

‘And how’s that?’ she asked. 

‘So much that the sight of you makes me sick 
with happiness; to hold your hands, like this, is 
heaven, and to kiss you would be a kind of abso- 
lution,’ 

‘I don’t think I love you like that. But you 
may kiss me, Larry, if you like. You used to kiss 
me when | was a little girl, and now I’ m only 
a little girl grown up.’ 

‘You must kiss me as well.’ 

‘Yes,’ she said. 

So we kissed, and for a moment I had my arm 
about her. Then she was on her feet, crimson as 
some of the dead leaves under her. 

‘I didn’t mean that kind of kiss!’ she cried. 

‘I’m sorry, said I, ‘You should have told me 
the kind you meant. My dear, if you knew my 
heart you would forgive me.’ 

She stood looking on the ground, kicking a 
little hole in it with the toe of her shoe. She 
was not really angry—I could see that; but I 
could not be sure what her trembling lips meant 
or why her eyelashes were heavy with tears. I 
did not realise then what the first lover's kiss 
symbolises to such a girl as Patricia, a girl com- 
pounded of fire and pride and utter nobleness of 
blood. 

After a time she gave me her right hand again 
and said quietly, ‘I forgive you.’ 

I stooped and touched her fingers with my lips 
—not a lover's kiss, but one of simple reverence. 

As we walked back to the house (I was her 
father’s guest) we hardly spoke at all. But that 
evening, as the old man nodded in his chair after 
our usual game of chess, we drew together 
again. 

‘To-morrow,’ I said, ‘you’re going to take me 
to Cashel, aren’t you?’ 

‘You must see Cashel,’ she said. 

‘Of course, and if to-morrow’s fine’ —— 

‘We’ll drive there,’ she said, ‘and have lunch 
in the ruins.’ 

‘Beautiful!’ said I. 

‘But it may be too cold. 

‘There are rugs, I said. 

‘It may rain,’ 

‘There are umbrellas and mackintoshes. 
it be Cashel to-morrow, whatever 
Patricia.’ 

She promised ; and when I went to bed I sat up 
for along time and smoked one of my new clays, 
thinking blissfully of Cashel and the long drive 
there and back. It was two o'clock before I was 
asleep; my room was so full of smoke that I 
could hardly see across it. 

The morning was fine, and at eleven o'clock the 
car was ready and we set out. The country 
through which we drove was beautiful ; but all my 


Let 
happens, 


eyes were for Patricia; only now and then did 
I realise how fair a land it was. Holy Cross 
Abbey, by the water-side, a haunt of ancient peace 
if ever there was one, stuck in my memory ; but 
I can recall little else until we reached Cashel. 
Patricia had been very silent, but occasionally she 
gave me her eyes in a way that made my heart 
thump; I could not be quite sure just what she 
meant. 

As we walked up the steep approach to the gray 
ruins that crown the abrupt Rock of Cashel she 
became her old self again, and we raced each other 
to the. top. It was a dead heat, although Patricia 
protested that she won; but when I asked her 
what prize she wanted, she only glanced at me 
again with that new look of hers. We wandered 
about the ruins and the graveyard until it was 
time for lunch, which we spread upon the grass- 
tufted floor of what had once been a room, now 
roofless, and with a sheer drop on one side to a 
kind of courtyard below. We made the place, 
which we seemed to have entirely to ourselves, 
echo with our latghter, and the old cathedral 
looked down upon us not unkindly, like a ripe 
old man smiling at youth. 

Patricia had had the forethought to put a bottle 
of champagne in the basket ; but, for the reason, 
as she said, that she did not care for wine, only 
one glass. But I soon overcame her scruples and 
handed her a bumper. 

‘ Patricia,” I said, ‘you must drink my health,’ 

*I will, Larry, with all my heart.’ 

‘Do you mean that?’ 

‘I do,’ she said, and drank, with a very pretty 
inclination towards me. Then she filled again 
and handed the glass to me. 

‘Your health, Patricia” said I, ‘with all my 
love, and may you see what a jewel I am and 
secure me while you have the chance!’ And I 
drank to the last drop and turned the glass up- 
side down. 

‘You’re a jewel indeed,’ said she, ‘and will 
make some girl happy.’ 

‘It’s you or no one, Patricia. I’ve found you, 
and I’ll look no farther,’ 

‘Oh Larry, why wouldn’t some one else do for 
you as well?’ 

‘Because you are you and there isn’t any one 
else in the world.’ 

‘That’s a good reason,’ she said. 

‘It’s so good that I wonder you can hesitate !’ 
cried I. 

‘Have some cold chicken, Larry.’ 

‘Hang the chicken,’ I said ; but I took it all the 
same, and we got on to less dangerous ground, and 
became children just as we had been in the old 
days, 

After lunch we wandered about again, spend- 
ing the afternoon in that hand-in-hand familiarity 
which is so sweet, and yet, to one in my unde- 
fined position, so bitterly disquieting. But I was 
blindly happy, telling her absurd stories that I 
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might hear her laugh, and sad ones that I might 
see her eyes fill with pity ; and she, on her part, 
told me a hundred little things about herself that 
seemed to make me free of her inner life. 

At last, when it was nearly dusk, we stumbled 
upon King Cormac’s Chapel. I have no idea who 
King Cormac was, but I know that his chapel was 
extraordinarily dark and damp and gloomy, and 
that we seemed suddenly shut away from all the 
light and sweetness of the world. However, we 
proceeded cautiously, and after a time reached an 
arched embrasure with a projecting stone base from 
which the pillars sprang. Here we sat down ina 
silence that made Patricia shiver. 

‘King Cormac’s Chapel,’ I said, ‘is like a 
prison.’ 

‘It makes me cold,’ Patricia answered. 

There was a high window opposite, through which 
I saw a patch of evening sky ; there was just light 
enough for me to distinguish Patricia’s face dimly. 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘this has been a great day for 
me, Patricia. I’ve had you all to myself for six 
hours. But what’s that when I want to have you 
all my life?’ 

She drew closer to me and touched my hand. 

‘Larry dear, what does it feel like here’—and 
she laid her hand upon her heart—‘ when you love 
so much as that?’ 

At that moment I heard a sound like the 
closing of a door, but I took no heed of it. 

‘It feels, I said, ‘as if another life were in you. 
And,’ I continued, ‘I can’t bear it any longer. My 
spirit’s all in the dark, just as my body is in this 
black chapel. Let’s go away and get into the world 
again, and perhaps it will teach me to forget.’ 

I took her arm and led her to the door, she 
saying nothing, but I heard her breathing. I put 
out my hand and pushed against the grated door ; 
it was locked. I was not in the least afraid for 
myself ; indeed, I think I inwardly blessed King 
Cormac, but I did not know how Patricia might 
take it. 

‘Wait a moment, Larry,’ she said, as I fumbled 
with the lock. 

‘We must wait!’ I said. ‘We’re prisoners ; the 
thing ’s locked.’ 

‘Locked !’ she cried. Then she laughed and 
took my hand. 

‘You can take care of me,’ she said; ‘in a 
minute you may shout; but first I must tell you 
something.’ 

A pang struck through my heart. 

‘Well, child,’ I said. 

‘I think I love you a little, Larry.’ 

‘I believe that, but a little’s no good. Don’t 
play with me, Patricia.’ 

She drew herself up and took my face between 
her hands and kissed me. All the blood in my 
body seemed to run to meet that kiss. 

‘Will that do? Is that love enough ?’ 

‘Pat,’ I cried, ‘do you mean it? Is it true?’ 

‘Would I lie to you, Larry?’ 


‘God bless King Cormac,’ I said, and took her 
in my arms. 

‘I knew it yesterday, Larry.’ 

‘Then God bless yesterday as well.’ 

‘Are you happy now, Larry ?’ 

‘Don’t!’ I said. ‘This is no place for making 
love, Pat—’tis a king’s chi tel. Where’s your 
reverence, child ?’ : 

‘King Cormac’s dead,’ she said. 

‘Yes, but he might have a ghost.’ 

‘I’d love to see it.’ 

‘I’d rather see the care-taker,’ I said, and with 
that shouted at the top of my voice. After five 
minutes of this exercise we heard a shuffling of 
feet and saw the swaying light of a lantern. A 
frightened face appeared at the other side of the 
grating. 

‘What’s that at all?’ asked a shaking voice. 

‘What indeed! What do you mean by lock- 
ing folks in like this?’ 

‘Ach, sure, I didn’t know ye were there.’ 

‘You might have looked, anyway.’ 

‘Sure I did look, but divil a soul could I 
see.’ He opened the door and let us forth, full 
of eloquent apologies. 

‘There’s a car waitin’ at the bottom av the 
hill; maybe that’s yours, sor?’ 

‘Maybe it is,’ I said, and made him happy 
with half-a-crown. 

As I have already said, I don’t know who 
King Cormac was ; I prefer that he should remain 
a myth to me; but I never look at Patricia with- 
out blessing his chapel and his name. 


THE ROMAN WALL, NORTHUMBERLAND. 


SunsHine and the old gray wall, 
Far blue sky and rest ; 

Where the curlews, passing, call, 
And the stonechats nest. 


Midday, where the foxgloves tall 
Rear their purple heads : 

Where the wanderer’s slow footfall 
Sinks in thymy beds. 


In the perfect summer air, 
Dreaming here I lie ; 

Peewits, o’er the landscape bare, 
Circling round me fly. 


Purple flower from foreign land 
On the ruined stone ; 

Brought by careless Roman hand, 
Name and fame unknown. 


Gleaming water far away, 
Burnished in the sun: 
Catching sunset’s latest ray, 
When the day is done. 


In the evening’s calm repose, 
Still I take my rest 

As the rook far homeward goes, 
Sailing to the west ! 
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